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A REPORT  TO  THE  DIRECTORS  OF  TnE  NEW-ENGLAND  EMIGRANT  AID  CO. 


I HAVE  been  entrusted,  somewhat  informally,  with  the  charge  of  the 
correspondence  and  personal  interviews  which  relate  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  women  to  Oregon. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  the  subject  as  long  since  as  I860,  by 
Rev.  Sydney  H.  Marsh,  then  and  now  President  of  the  Pacific  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Oregon.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  this  city 
then,  to  promote  his  plans ; but  before  any  action  could  be  taken,  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  interrupted  the  arrangements,  which  were  already 
far  advanced,  for  the  beginning  of  an  organized  emigration. 

In  correspondence  with  Dr.  Marsh,  who  is  now  in  Oregon ; with 
Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Harding,  Senator  of  that  State,  and  with  the  Com- 
missioners of  Emigration,  wre  have  received  even  more  urgent  solicitations 
to  organize  the  emigration  of  women  of  character. 

The  census  of  1860  showed  a more  striking  deficiency,  even,  than 
had  been  represented,  in  the  population  of  the  State.  At  that  period,  in 
a population  of  52,160,  there  were  19,961  males  over  15  years  of  age, 
and  only  9,878  women  of  the  same  age.  The  population  is  now  estimated 
as  considerably  over  100,000;  and  the  disproportion  — more  than  two  to 
one  of  males  — has  not  probably  changed  at  all.  The  circumstances  of 
emigration  to  Oregon,  which  is  mostly  made  by  adventurous  young  men 
crossing  the  plains  and  mountains,  account  for  this  disproportion. 

We  are  informed  that  the  evil  of  this  alarming  deficit  shows  itself  in 
every  form.  The  great  agricultural  resources  of  the  State,  which  is 
largely  fitted  for  grazing,  cannot  be  developed  till  they  have  more  women 
to  work  in  their  dairies.  The  school  system  cannot  be  well  organized,  for 
want  of  teachers.  All  the  operations  of  the  simplest  manufacture,  or  of 
domestic  economy,  which  call  for  the  work  of  women,  are  hampered  in 
the  same  wray.  Dr.  Marsh  adds  the  general  statement,  that  in  the 
organization  of  all  the  best  social  influences  in  the  civilizing  of  the 
State,  by  the  organizations  of  charity  and  religion,  they  cannot  go  forward 
without  more  women. 

The  necessity  is  made  apparent,  from  the  -wages  offered  to  wTomen. 
Mr.  Harding  and  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  informed  me  that  in 
April  last  a dollar  a day  in  gold,  and  board,  would  be  fair  wages  for  a 
laboring  woman,  unskilled  in  any  special  form  of  industry.  We  have 
numerous  proposals  from  persons  who  will  contract  to  give  $156.00  a 
year,  and  board,  to  any  woman  we  may  send,  — binding  themselves  to 
keep  her  on  those  terms  one  year,  and  taking  the  risk  of  her  failure  to 
satisfy  them. 

On  our  side  the  surplus  of  women  is  equally  surprising,  not  to  say 
alarming.  By  the  census  of  1860,  the  number  of  males  in  Massachusetts 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  40,  was  257,833:  the  number  of  females  was 


\ 


287,009  — a surplus  of  29,166  women.  The  excess  of  women  of  all 
ages,  above  fifteen  years  old,  over  the  boys  and  men  who  are  more  than 
fifteen,  is  38,846. 

In  the  other  New-England  States  the  disproportion  is  almost  equally 
striking.  It  evidently  results  from  the  ease  with  which  young  men  can 
emigrate  ; while  young  women,  however  adventurous,  can  hardly  make 
arrangements  for  emigration,  without  the  escort  or  companionship  of 
men.  Since  that  time,  more  than  100,000  men  have  been  mustered  from 
Massachusetts  into  the  three  years’  service  of  the  country.  The  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  hither,  though  considerable,  has  not  probably  been  so 
large  as  the  emigration  for  purposes  of  business  from  the  State  ; and  we 
should  probably  speak  within  the  mark  if  we  said  there  were  at  this  time 
100,000  more  women  in  Massachusetts  than  men  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years. 

Such  a surplus  is  disastrous  in  every  view.  It  entirely  disorders  the 
market  for  labor.  The  efforts  to  give  unmarried  women  their  share  of 
employment  cease  to  be  charities  when  they  tend,  as  they  do,  to  increase 
this  disproportion.  The  competition  of  women  with  each  other  brings 
their  wages  to  a starvation  point.  The  presence  in  all  our  towns  of  a 
large  surplus  of  women  above  the  number  of  men,  is  fatal  to  all  efforts 
to  preserve  the  ancient  high  tone  of  the  morals  of  New  England. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I have  been  anxious  to  begin,  on  how- 
ever small  a scale,  the  experiment  of  an  organized  emigration,  expecting 
to  be  instructed  by  the  letters  of  a few  intelligent  women,  who  might  be 
selected  for  the  first  party,  as  to  the  best  arrangements  to  be  made  for 
their  successors.  I have  not  been  authorized  to  involve  the  company  in 
any  expense.  I have  therefore  started  a subscription  for  $2,000,  to  pay 
the  general  expenses  necessary  for  the  care  of  a small  party,  and  to  make 
some  small  advances  to  some  of  the  emigrants.  I have  engaged  Mr. 
Henry  Higgins  and  his  wife,  who  have  had  large  experience  in  new 
countries,  and  in  emigrant  passages,  to  take  the  charge  of  such  women 
as  may  be  recommended  as  proper  emigrants.  It  is  our  hope  that  they 
may  be  able  to  go  forward  as  early  as  the  13th  of  December. 

Third  class  passages,  by  San  Francisco,  now  cost  about  $300  each. 
To  any  woman  of  good  character,  who  is  prepared  to  be  at  that  expense 
for  a passage,  wre  now  offer  an  escort,  arid  such  favorable  introduction  as 
we  can  give  in  Oregon. 

We  have  many  applications  from  very  deserving  young  women,  wrho 
cannot  command  the  whole  of  this  sum,  and  wish  temporary  loans  to  pay 
their  expenses  out.  I shall  be  glad  to  receive  any  subscriptions  of  friends 
of  the  enterprise,  which  shall  enable  me  to  make  such  loans.  I should 
propose,  unless  otherwise  instructed  by  subscribers,  to  require  notes, 
payable  in  one  year,  to  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  ; with  the  under- 
standing that  the  money,  when  returned,  should  be  used  to  facilitate  the 
emigration  of  other  women,  so  long  as  this  emigration  may  seem 


desirable. 
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Respectfully  submitted  by 


EDWARD  E.  HALE. 


Boston,  Dec.  3,  1864. 


